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THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1855. 


THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


| Tr was a dark and blowing night in the depth of 


| Winter, dismal in every respect. My own apart- 


ment being occupied by a friend, I was to be 
lodged at the house of a neighbour, and in what 
No. 192, 1855. 


Stampxp 2d, 


was called the “crimson room;” but before I 

describe the chamber, I must inform my reader 

that the house was one of ancient date, and had 

been so surrounded by buildings as to leave the 

approach to it only a long lonely lane, formed by 
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high brick walls, shutting out the sight of some | leaped 


miserable adjacent dwellings, the abodes of poverty 
and squalor. The road to the house was not 
such as to lead one at any time to linger on it, 
especially so on the dingy evening on which I 
traversed it. Right glad was J, therefore, when L 
got to the end of it and reached my intended 
sleeping quarters. 

“You are to sleep in the ‘erimson room, 
said Mr. Melnot, my host ; “you know that it is 
daunted P” 

“Oh yes; but I am no believer in the super- 
atitious,” was my reply; and, taking my light, I 
vetired to rest. The “ crimson room,” I must tell 
my reader, was attained by a steep, narrow, and 
lengthened staircase leading out of a series of 
roomy, gloomy apartments, where articles not in 
frequent use were stowed away. These places 

look, as the Seoteh people call 


wink byway © mw mourn 
; many a now mouldering gave 
indistinct and dim reflections of all that moved, as 
‘the light was earried from plaee to place. <A fire 
— on the old-fashioned pag ere 
and, laughing at superstitious s, to keep them 
cat a di peedily nestling down under 
avarm coverlets, to woo sleep; but, somehow or 
other, sleep was shy. 

I straimed my attention to keep pleasant subjects 
an mind, repeated some favourite verses, eounte 


smvysel: 
‘breath and voluntarily gaze 
pon a et aly into bed, except that 
t burning low, though still giving out 
sufficient flame for me to see the grim-looking 
ebony-bound picture of William the Conqueror, 
clad im full armour, and a vast genealogical tree 
sprmgimg out of his chest. 

‘Oat of doors the storm increased; the old 
thouse was surrounded with gigantic beech trees, 
wnighty im strength, and these now bowed them- 


selves and as if in dying agony. The 
dlast ale as enone their topmost twigs, till 
vevery fibre swayed, bending and recoiling from 


dillows of wind which roared down the wide| 


«chimney, and them by, screaming in through 
cranny and erevice, till, hushed and soothed, the 
Slast sebbed itself to rest, dying away, and all was 
quiet again. 

Now for another trial at sleep! tick, tick, 
tick—I can just see my watch, ‘tis nearly twelve: 
one more peep round the room, to be sure that all 
is right, and then—hark! that was not wind— 
a sigh! hardly audible, but certainly a gentle 
sigh, and close, surely, to the head of my bed. 
Nonsense! fanciful stuff! I never felt so weak- 
minded before ; it must have been fancy ; and sleep 
at last began to lull my fears. 

_ What! a deep, andible, and continuous breath- 
ing of the same sigh-like character, but by no 
means to be possibly mistaken for fancy. Up I 


d | if in 





, and, seizing my light, determined that I 
would search and be satisfied. I walked delibe- 
rately fo the part of the room where the mournful 
sound proceeded. I opened the closets at each 
side of the bed, where hung the superannuated 
suits of clothes, still earrying a gaunt and dis. 
embodied resemblance to the former wearers; 
neither sigh nor sound was there. I stooped to 
look under the bed, when a shrill whistle, seeming. | 
ly through the key-hole of the door, was answered 
close to me by a most unearthly noise. I started 
to my feet; howl followed how], and a dashing, 
scrambling noise ended in the unceremonious bark 
and appearance, from out of a deep old chest 
under the bed, of a large Newfoundland dog! 
The explanation is simple enough: his master 
had oceupied that room a few days before, and, 
having gone on a journey, sent on his dog bya 
servant another way. “Captain,” however, disap- 
proved of the arrangement, brolre his chain or 
slipped his collar, and, tired and travel-worn, nosed 
out the spot where he and his master had passed 
the night before parted. The doors had been 
left. open Mo eCantain™ ot pp apo for my re- 
ception, and “ in” sei rtanity of 
stealing slyly up-stairs, and, sediter ont a@ rail- 
which had been left by his owner in 
an open trunk under the bed, he chose that relic 
of his best friend om which to take his sleep. The 
splashed and foot-sore condition of the animal 
readily aceounted for weariness sufficient: to cause 
his unbroken shumber, till he was aroused by the 
loud whistlmg of the wind, which, like certain 
notes struck om a musical mstrument, will annoy 
some dogs se greatly as te make them ery out as 
itive amguish. 
“ ain” and E soom recognised each other, 


-| for we had oftem beem im company together with 


his master; he wagged his tail and erept to the 
dying embers, which, for his and my own sake, I | 
replenished. I listened to the wind a Iittle, and 
then, following my dumb friend’s example, com- | 
posed myself for sleep. 

As I gazed once more dreamily round the cham- | 
ber, the mysterious gloom had ; a rich claret | 
ewe bloomed on the hangings; a cheerful flicker- | 
img fire-light danced upon the polished mahogany; | 
and as I gazed on the stecl-clad conqueror, the 

idding appearance he wore before had yielded | 


forbidding 
| to a sarcastic broad grim of derision at my m- 


founded alarm. 
Sich a copuntitines & age Som | 

superstitious terror: when young | 
have any dread of ghosts or goblins, or find them- | 
selves alarmed by any unusual noise, (which, be- 
cause unusual, is alarming,) let them sumneon up || 
their courage, and proceed at once te serutinize | 
the cause, and they will find their fears as u- || 
founded as did the writer ef the above true story. || 





THE ROMANS IN LONDON. 


For something more than four hundred years, | 
dating from the conquest of Britain by Julius |, 
Cesar to the reign of the emperor Valentinian, | 
the metropolis of Britain was a Roman city. At | 
what time the conquering legions first took posses- |, 
sion of Llong Dinas, or the city of ships, as, from | 
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its situation on the banks of a wide navigable | the new city made use of the relics of the old 
river, it was then called, cannot with precise | one. 

accuracy be stated. It is not easy either to sayin | How completely the Romans made themselves 
what condjtion they found. it, though it is evident, | masters of the country, how they turned its 
from the name it bore, that it had been for some | resources to their own use and advantage, how 
timg a place of maritime importance ; and we know | they laboured to introduce the peaceful arts of 





that it was fortified by defences of considerable 
strength, Cesar makes no mention of London, 
although he voyaged up the Thames; and it is 
certain. that it was not occupied by the Romans 












comparatively trifling importance. The advantage 
of such a site could not, however, long remain un- 
recognised by the new conquérors; it is supposed 
that they first took summary possession of it in 












so early as many other places which are now of | 


manufacture, and the luxuries of civilisation and 
refinement—-of these things we have abundant 
proof in the works and memorials they left behind 
them. The roads they constructed, the barriers 
and fortifications they set up, the numerous mines 
they wrought, their dykes, their drains, their 
baths, their temples, their massive public and 
| luxurious pvate architecture, their arms, their 
| pottery, their coinage—these, and a thousand evi- 




















the reign of Claudius, and it was subsequently | dences besides, testify to their greatness in the 
raised to the dignity of a colonia. ‘Tacitus, writ- | science of government and in the appropriation of 
ing at the beginning of the second century of the | the products of the soil, and to their thorough- 
Christian era, is the first author who makes | going perseverance and earnestness in all they 
mention of the place wnder the name of Lon- | undertook. Of these things we can judge; the 





dinium, which is but a Latin corruption of its 
ancient designation. The city, when first eolo- 
nised by the Romans, aypears by all accounts to 
have stood on a narrow strip of firm ground 
running between the great fen which filled up 
the site of what is now Moorfields, and the banks 






































between the two streams, the Wallbrook on the 
west, and the Langbourne on the east. There is 
evidence tending to show that they occupied 

















tions of the fenny land, and built upon it as it was 
reclaimed ; and there is evidence of a similar kind, 
| proving that they also occupied the southern bank 
of the river. That Roman London did not extend 
far beyond these limits, is also shown by the dis- 
| covery of cemeteries and burial-grounds outside 
these boundaries—the Romans invariably burying 
their dead outside of their cities. About the 
middle of the first century, when London was 
already a flourishing colony, with a population 
probably little short of a hundred thousand, con- 
sisting almost entirely of Romans and foreigners, 
|| it was attacked by the Iceni, under the outraged 

Boadicea. Paulinus, the commander of the Roman 

forces, hastened to relieve it; but the Iceni were 
| above two hundred. thousand strong, and that 










































































of the Thames, and extending only the distance | 


themselves in reclaiming, from time to time, por- | 


| impress of the Roman’s hand is yet strong in the 
| land; and we may not be far wrong in supposing 
| that it has not been without its influence upon 
| the industrial and formative hand of the modern 
| Englishman. But what kind of life did the 
_ancient Roman lead upon the banks of the 
Thames? How did he employ his time? Did 
| he labour with his own hands, and do his own 
| drudgery, or, pluming himself upon the privilege 
| of the civis Romanus, do here as he would have 
| done at home, and turn over all the hard work to 
his slaves?) What were his amusements, his 
domestic avocations, his social usages? and had 
| he any peculiar privileges under the proconsul, as 
London citizens have now under the corporation P 
What did he eat, drink, and avoid? Did he 
engage in retail traffic, and how did he carry on 
his trade? How did he obtain or administer 
justice? Had he rogues, impostors, and swindlers 
to deal with, as we have now? and how did he 
punish them? How did he reconcile himself to 
this cold climate, after the sunny airs of Italy, and 
make himself comfortable in the long dark 
winters P We might go on asking such questions 
as these, without eliciting a reply, because there 
is no authority to which we can appeal for en- 








general had to consult his own safety by a pre- 

cipitate retreat: The city, which was without walls | 

and but partially defended by the river, was aban- 
| doned to the fury of the enemy, who reduced it 
| to utter destruction, laying its buildings and mer- 

chandise in ashes ; seventy thousand of the inhabi- 
| tants perished in the massacre, and for a time 
Roman London ceased to be. How this frightful 
| Massacre was avenged by the subsequent over- 
| throw and slaughter of the queen’s army by the 
wary Paulinus, and how afterwards the Roman 
domination was firmly established in Britain, we 
all now; but we do not know so well how the 
destroyed city rose like a phoenix from its ashes, 
and resumed more than its former greatness and 
importance. Proofs of the early overthrow and 
complete destruction of the first Roman city are 
apparent even in the present day; it happens con- 
| tnually that in the accidental exhumation of 
Roman remains, we meet with walls and founda- 
tions constructed from the fragments of the pre- 
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lightenment.. The social history of Roman Lon- 


| don exists in no written chronicle, and has to be 


sought, if sought at all, in the rusty and moulder- 
ing relics redeemed from the depths of the earth 
and the bed of the river by curious hands and 
prying eyes, which have succeeded in rescuing 
them from oblivion. The student desirous of 
extracting what truth he may from such memo- 
rials, naturally turns to the British Museum, 
where he expects to find them ready for investiga- 
tion; but, however rich in other antiquities, in 
those of ancient London our Museum is not what 
could be wished. 

The above refiections are suggested by a visit we 
have this: morning paid to the museum in Liver- 
pool-street, City,of Mr.C. R. Smith, the well-known 
archeologist, who during a long course of years 
has gathered together such a collection of the relics 
of Roman rule in the metropolis, as throws a wel- 
come light upon some phases of Roman domesticity 
and social observance. Let us glance at some of 
these, which the pickaxe and the dredger have 








txisting works—thus showing that the builders of 








turned up, and listen to what they tell us of the 
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time when the fasces and the axe, and the banner 
inscribed S.P.Q.R., were the symbols of authority 
on the banks of the Thames. 

The first to be noticed are specimens of the sculp- 
tor’sandstatuary’sart in stoneand in various metals. 
Some are mere fragments, in a state of advanced 
decay ; some are nearly perfect in form, though 
not less decayed; and others, again, are in a state 
of remarkable preservation. The larger examples 
were probably wrought on the spot by Roman 
sculptors ; while of the smaller, we should judge 
from their perfectione of form, and the evidence 
they furnish of a cultivated taste on the part of 
the artist, that they were imported from the 
mother country as articles of luxury and display. 
Others are minute modellings in a grotesque form, 
which may have served the purpose of ornaments 
attached to less durable manufactures; and again, 
there are some minute trifles, which are supposed 
to have been children’s toys. 

This museum is rich in samples of pottery well 
worthy the inspection of the lovers and professors 
of the ceramic art. There is a fine amphora of 
some nine-gallon capacity, which, fifteen hundred 
years ago or more, may, for aught we know, have 
contained the wine of some citizen’s cellar, on a 
spot which is a cellar to this day. These huge 
clay vessels, which were sometimes made of the 
capacity of three hundred gallons, seemed to have 
served the Romans in lieu of barrels. A number 


of vases of red earth, richly ornamented, are deserv- 
ing of special note; they are specimens of a 
style of pottery resembling nothing notv manufac- 


tured ; the ornaments, which consist both of figures 
and foliage, stand in high relief upon the surface 
of the ware, which is richly glazed, and they were 
evidently first moulded and then cemented to the 
vase after it had been thrown on the wheel. Some 
of the ornaments, it is plain, were pressed in 
moulds, as is done daily in the Stoke potteries, 
and made to adhere, probably by the same simple 
means, while others, it is clear, were shaped by the 
modelling tool in an accomplished hand, at a consi- 
derable expense of labour and study. A different 
style of ware is shown in samples and fragments 
of patera, calices, etc., remarkably elegant in shape 
and chaste in external design. The specimens of 
pottery, among which will be found some curious 
mythological figures, combats of hunters, gladia- 
tors, etc., are too numerous for us to do more than 
allude to them. Connected with the pottery, we 
may mention some rare specimens of Roman glass, 
among which may be noticed two ornamental 
heads from vases, of which they formed a portion of 
the handles. They appear to have been produced 
by pressing the glass when in a soft state into 
moulds. 

Next come the tiles, pavements, and fragments 
of wall frescoes. ‘Ihe tiles are of red earth ; some 
are flat, for paving, and of these specimens there 
are both round and square; a few are inscribed in 
raised letters PRB Lon, which the proprietor sup- 
poses to be Prima Cohors Britonum Londinii, 
(the first cohort of the Britons at Londinium). 
The letters PPBR LON impressed upon others, are 
supposed by Thomas Wright, author of ‘‘ The 
Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,’ to stand for 
Propretor Britanniz Londinii (the Propretor of 
Britain at London). The samples of ridge-tiles 





show us how the Roman Londoners roofed their 
houses, and kept out the wet in a most effective 
manner. The hollow, four-sided tiles tell us, as 
plain as words could do, that they did pot relish 
the bleak changes of our climate, and that they 
spared neither trouble nor expense to mitigate its 
effects. These hollow tiles ran along or within the 
walls of the house, and conveyed hot air from the 
hypocaustum to the apartments where it was re- 
quired. Some were equilateral in shape, some 
were parallelogrammatic, and with either single 
or double perforations; they performed for the 
Romans what the hot-air pipes of the present day 
do for the modern Londoner. The fragments of 
wall paintings are exceedingly interesting—=not 
so much from the merits of the designs they dis- 
play, as from the evident off-hand facility with 
which they were executed. ‘That some of them 
were stencilled there is little doubt; but others 
are as plainly the extempore productions of a prac- 
tised hand, who could throw off patterns of 
foliage, and tolerably correct outlines of the human 
figure, with the utmost rapidity. These frescoes 
are executed upon a coarse kind of mortsy or con- 
crete composed of sand, lime, and fine gravel, upon 
which is spread a thin calcareous coating for the 
reception of the colour. The paintings are in 
water-colours, thin as the wash of the stenciller, 
but their durability is such that it is almost a 
question whether they have faded at all since they 
were first executed. 

For light at night—the long nights of winter— 
the Roman Londoner was but poorly off. He || 
must have known what it was to smell of the Jamp, || 
as, unless he lived in darkness, he lived through the || 
fog and gloom of a London winter by the light of | 
an earthenware or terra-cotta lamp, fed with the | 
fat of animals, or such oil as he was able to pur- || 
chase. Of lamps of all sizes we have here a pretty || 
numerous collection; and we have only to imagine |; 
our gas cut off, our wax candles burnt out, and 
our tallow locked up in the Russian ports, to rea- 
lise the condition of the Roman citizen in London, |' 
crouching over his fire through the weary even- |, 
ings in an apartment lighted by the small smoky 
flame of such alamp. If he were wealthy, he would 
burn perfumes in his brazier, to counteract the 
smell of the oil or fat. His amusements, when || 
they were not those of feasting in company, were 
probably the casting of the four ‘and six-sided dice: | 
—the game of morra, which is played with the | 
fingers, and is popular to the present day in Italy | 
and France, and which consists in the players | 
guessing alternately how many fingers of the | 
hand his adversary will open while he is in the act 
of thrusting it forward—or a species of back- | 
gammon, played with dice and men in a mode not | 
very dissimilar to that in use at present. 

Ws come now to the personal ornaments in use 
among the Roman citizens of London. They con- 
sist of finger-rings of gold and other metals, of 
ear-rings, of armlets and bracelets, of intaglios, 
beads, studs, buckles, and fibulz, which performed 
the office of clasps or buttons, and hair-pins. These | 
various ornaments are suggestive of some features 
in the social condition of the colonists which, were | 
they wanting, we might not be justified in taking 
for granted. They teach us that the proprieties 
and even the vanities of dress were cultivated by 
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both sexes, and that much of the industrial ener- 
gies of the time was directed to the production of 
articles of luxury in this department. They show us 
that the masters of the world were not superior to 
the vanities of dress and decoration, but that they 
brought into play the arts of the jeweller and the 
designer, and disbursed considerable sums in se- 
curing the due adjustment of their costume, and 
displaying their persons to the best advantage ; 
they show us, too, how the London lady of that era 
arranged her head-dress with the aid of pins from 
three to seven or eight inches in length, sur- 
mounted by ornaments of an imposing character, 
and tastefully bound or laced with fillets of rib- 
bon: in a word, they tend to prove that the arts 
of peace had for a long time superseded those of 
war, and that the Romans, naturalised in Britain, 
lived amicably with her sons, by whom it is pro- 
bable they were by this time regarded more as 
benefactors than conquerors. 

We must not omit to refer to some striking spe- 
cimens of Roman sandals in leather, dug up from 
the bed of the Thames and from the boggy soil of 
Lothbury. These, which are chiefly of an orna- 
mental kind, have been preserved from decay by 
their exclusion from the atmosphere, and, being 
saturated with oil as soon as recovered, are still 
pliant and flexible. Those best preserved enable 
us to see how they were made; they consist of 
four layers of leather, the thickest layer being the 
outermost, and they were fastened together, with- 
out stitching, by nails clenched on the inside of 
the sole. The upper part of the sandal is of a 
piece with one of the layers of the sole, of which 


its central section forms a portion; while its sides, 
which lap over the foot, were cut into elegant 


patterns. Most of the specimens are small, and 
must have been worn by children or young persons. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of this 
museum, looking at it from a social point of view, 
is the collection of utensils and implements, 
domestic and other, which point to the usages of 
in-door life among these old colonists. Thus there 
are the stones of the hand-mill, which remind us 
that the Roman matron of those days was the 
miller and baker of the Roman household, and 
that she ground corn for the day’s consumption by 
means of the same simple kind of mill yet in use 
among the peasants of Brittany and the cottages 
of the highlands. There are mortars for pound- 
ing with a pestle ; there are spindles and spinning- 
wheels for the twisting of flax and woollen thread ; 
there is a cock for the cistern, on the principle at 
present in vogue; there are keys and locks upon 
principles which the moderns have re-discovered 
and patented; there are sickles, pruning-hooks, 
whetstones, scissors, forceps and knives, almost in 
as great variety as we should meet with them at 
present in a cutler’s shop. There are steels for 
sharpening, spatulas for spreading plaisters, awls 
for piercing, modelling tools for the sculptor, and 
spoons for feeding, with bowls of all shapes for 
insertion into the mouth of the eater, or into 
long narrow-necked bottles for the extraction of 
unguents and medicaments. There are scale- 
beams, steekyards, and weights for weighing; 
and, lastly, there are half-a-hundred styles for 
writing upon tablets spread with wax—such being 
the mode of writing among the Romans when the 





matter inscribed did not require the more perma- 
nent record of ink and parchment. The tables of 
the Roman were thus equivalent to the memoran- 
dum-book and lead pencil of the modern; but in 
addition to that use, they circulated, as letter- 
paper does with us, as the medium of correspond- 
ence, being bound together with threads and 
sealed, ere confided to the messenger for trans- 
mission. Some of the styles are rather formidable 
looking things, and were not unfrequently used as 
weapons in a sudden quarrel, when no others were 
at hand. They are flattened at one end, for the 
purpose of erasing the writing by smoothing the 
wax. 

Of Roman coins this museum possesses a copious 
and interesting collection. Many of them are of 
great rarity, and such as could be replaced with 
difficulty, if at all. We have not space to cata- 
logue them here, and must refer the numismatist 
to the proprietor himself, and his published cata- 
logue, for detailed information regarding the whole 
series. They are in gold, silver, and brass, and 
among them are samples of ingenious forgeries 
manufactured in Rome for currency in Britain, 
thus showing that there were illegal coiners and 
““smashers ” evendn those days, and that the evil 
disposed in Rome, like some of our own speculators 
in villany, carried on an expert trade, with a view 
to the plunder of their distant colonies. 

We have reached the limits assigned us for this 
brief notice of a most interesting subject, but may 
be allowed in closing to make a remark or two in 
reference to collections of antiquities, and to this 
collection in particular. We have had occasion 
before now to speak on this subject, and we have 
more than once borne testimony against the prac- 
tice which has so long prevailed of making London 
the depdt of nearly all the relics of past ages re- 
covered from the soil. It is mostly from London 
that enterprising collectors start forth periodically 
to rifle the shores, the rivers, and the graves and 
tumuli of the whole kingdom ; and it is to all- 
devouring London that they bring their spoils. 
Now the ends of science are not answered, but 
defeated, by this wholesale system of spoliation. 
The value of a relic dug from the earth or the bed 
of a river, can nowhere be so great as it is upon 
the spot where it is exhumed. True, it may fetch 
more money in London ; but that, we take it, is not 
the object of science, but rather to throw light 
upon the history of the spot where it was dug. 
By its removal to a distance its associative value 
is lost, and the plundered district is robbed of its 
historical material. By and by the relics fall 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, and are dispersed 
no man knows where; the local student interested 
in the antiquities of his native place, never hears 
of them, and, for all profitable purposes, they may 
be said not to exist. What common sense would 
prescribe in this matter, would be the establish- 
ment of local museums throughout the country, 
each one embracing only a limited district, and all 
easily accessible to the public. Under such regula- 
tions, archeological research would become really 
a science, and we might reasonably expect in the 
course of a few years to reap substantial fruits 
from the efforts of its professors, of whose actual 
claims to regard, as such, we now know little or 
nothing, owing to the confusion of their labours 
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and the impossibility of distinguishing what their 
wisdom and what their wealth achieves. But 
here, in the museum we have this morning visited, 
we have a collection of a strictly local character, 
the contents of which throw a light upon the past 
history of London. From the soil of London, or 
its immediate vicinity, all these vestiges of the 
past have been dug. Why is it that they are 
cooped up in the narrow chambers of a private 
dwelling, where they cannot be arranged so as to 
| be conveniently studied P As a local museum, the 

property of the public, they might be made the 
model of similar institutions in the provinces, and 
give the impetus that is wanting to the local 
preservation and classification of British antiqui- 
ties. We commend the consideration of the ques- 
tion to the living successors of the old Romans in 
London. 





A SUMMER RAMBLE THROUGH 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, 
PART IV, 

But we must move on. Other Dutch towns are 
so much more thoroughly Dutch than Rotterdam, 
that on Monday we move on to Delft. We get 
to the spoorweg (railway) station in time, and 
quietly move off, soon leaving Schiedam, with 
its windmills, tall chimneys, distilleries, and smell 
of juniper-berries, on the left, and reach the 

uaintest of all quaint towns, dear old-fashioned 
Dutch Delft. We had heard of Dutch tiles, and 
seen them too, with-all their funny pictures; here 
were Dutch tiles all alive; we had seen “ Delft 
ware” on some of the pottery of our youth; here 
we were to see it superseded, and flourishing shops 
superscribed “Staffordshire warehouse.” I felt I 
was in Holland, and imbibed a Dutch afflatus, 
The streets were apparently deserted, and the 
arrival of three persistent Englishmen, who would 
carry their own luggage, and who would not give 
place to touters, created quite a sensation. There 
are houses of rest and refreshment in all countries, 
and in this belief we walked on till we came to a 
very respectable looking building with “ Coffijhuis” 
(coffee-house) inseribed in Jarge letters over the 
door, into which we sallied, repaired damages, left 
our luggage, and “then out to do the sights.” 
There are things to be seen in Delft that can only 
be seen at Delft: the new church, with the well- 
known wonument to William 1, prince of Orange, 
one of the finest pieces of sculpture in Holland, 
rather spoiled, however, by the columns of black 
marble that surround it: the reader will: call to 
mind that he was assassinated by a Spaniard of 
the name of Balthazar in 1584; and in the Prins- 
senhof, now used as barracks, is shown the old, 
dark, wooden staircase, up which the prince was 
going at the time, and the holes in the wall, 
greatly improved, made by the three bullets with 
which the murderer had charged his pistol. Close 
by is the plain but appropriate cenotaph of Gro- 
tius: “ Hugoni Grotio Sacrum.” Poor Grotius! 
when he was consigned to prison for life in this 
very same town of Delft, he little dreamt that in 
after days he should be honoured with this memo- 
rial in ewe | with one of Holland’s best kings. 
The established religion of Holland, from the six- 


teenth century, has been the Protestant and Cal- 
vinistic, and in that century occurred those sad divi- 
sions of Protestant against Protestant that cast a 
shade upon the history of those times. In 1619 
Maurice, son of the late king, summoned together 
from all parts of Holland the famous assembly of 
divines who met at Dort, to decide between the 
Calvinists and the Armenians. After six months’ 
discussion, this learned council decided by a large 
majority in favour of the former. One of the most 
distinguished statesmen of Holland, Barneveldt, 
was put to death at once for taking the Armenian 


the historian, was thrown into prison for life for 
the same offence. But Grotius had a-wife, who 
was by no means destitute of woman’s wit. He 
was allowed to have his chest of books brought to 
his cell, and exchanged as often as he liked. One 


free. Christina, queen of Sweden, was rejoiced to 
welcome the proscribed statesman, and years after- 
court of France to his native country. And now 
at Delft is his simple monument ! 

{ wanted to see the inside of the old church 
(Oude Kerk), with its tomb to Van Tromp and 
other notabilities. It is an enormous mass of brick, 
eight hundred years old, with a leaning tower, 
and there are regular clusters of parasitical houses, 
built in between the buttresses and recesses, all of 
them leaning their backs with all their might up 
against the old grey church, to keep it from being, 
as one of our party said, “too slantingdicular.” 


found I was right. A very tidy and modest 
young woman was our cicerone; she gave me an 


very estimable by the knowers.” 
extructed in the year 1611, at remembrance of 


death’s heads which are under the ears of corn. 
Her mother is knocked down by the thunder, and 
this admirable lady is dead old 60 years past.” 
Of the great Leuwhenhoeck, the naturalist, and a 
native of Delft, the same book says: ‘‘ He was one 
of the first inventors of the mieroscope, wherefore 
he is knowed well in the wholly world. His ef- 
figie carved very fine in marble likes very well 
esti er 

Dull Delft is a specially clean town, and the 
people here seem to have nothing else to do but to 
clean the windows. We had to bob in and out, 
first this side, then that, to escape the showers 
and streams that were descending from the win- 
dow tops, whither they had been shot from 
buckets, and from those curiously-worked Dutch 





syringes that look as strange as the sabots of the 








day his wife put im in the chest and left the | 
heavy books behind; the chest passed the soldiers || 
as usual, without exammation, and Grotius was || 


side; and Grotius, the poet, the philosopher, and || 








wards he returned as her representative at the || 





| 


On one of these odd-looking houses I saw in- | 
scribed “ Kerk-houder,” which I was sure meant | 


kerk-holder or sexton; so I rang the bell, and | 


} 
| 


} 
| 

| 
| 


English guide book in manuscript in going | 
through the church, in which were some specimens | 
of Dutch-English so singular, that I could not for- | 
bear copying one or two, to her great astonishment. | 
Of Van Tromp’s tomb, it says: “The balustrade | 
of Yron with which the tomb is ‘surrounded is | 


Of another tomb it says: “ Explication of the | 
tomb of lady Elizabeth of Mavenix. This tomb is | 


lady E. wife of the governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, to | 
which she has got two children represented by two |, 
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servant-girls ; everywhere they were cleaning win- 
dows and washing the door-steps. When we re- 
turned on Friday we saw the same women wash- 
ing the same windows; they seemed to have gone 
on ever since, and we left them with the impres- 
sion that they would still go on washing windows ; 
and perhaps the same women are there now doing 
the same thing, and we shall see them again next 


\| time we go to Delft engaged in the same manner. 


I persuaded my companions to take the treck- 
shuyt to the . No one has really travelled 
in Holland that has not tried this most comfort- 
able, primitive canal-boat. True, it goes only at 
the rate of four miles an hour, and you may be 
annoyed by too much tobacco-smoke; true, my 


_ companions abused it as a “shoe-truck” and a 


“parachute,” and used other disparaging epithets ; 
yet when I go to Holland again, which I hope to 
do—for a traveller may go half round the globe 
and not see what may be seen close at hand in 
Holland—-I will go ali through the country in the 
dear, calm, quiet, neatly-painted treckshuyt. 
Voltaire, scoffing as usual, took leave of Holland, 
saying, “‘ Adieu! eanaux, canards, canaille.” An- 
drew Marvel rails at Holland, “that scarce deserves 
the name of land, and but the off-scouring of the 
British sand.” And Butler, in his ‘‘ Hudibras,” 
rails at the Datch as living 
“ Tn a country that draws fifty feet of water, 
In which men live as in the hold of nature ; 


And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drowns a province, does but spring a leak.” 
|| But, spite of all, I have learned thoroughly to 
|| love Holland, and ially the delici 


delicious, lazy-go- 


| ing treckshuyt. No noise, no hurry, no scream- 
| ing whistle, no jars, no shakiag—nothing but one 
| quiet, inaudible, imperceptible slide on water, so 
|| still that no current could be seen all the way 


from Delft (pronounced Delleft) to the Hague, as 
we call it, but properly St. Gravenhage, ten miles 
for fivepence. 

On each side of the canal are the villas of the 
Dutch merchants, with their “lust-houses ” (plea- 
sure-houses), built close to the water side ; some of 


| these villas are of great elegance, nestling among 
| the high trees with lovely gardens in front; rich 
| pasture lands (the Dutch understand grazing, and 
| their veal is appreciated in Leadeuhall-market), 


with herds of black and white spotted cattle; car- 
tiages of all kinds, from the stylish old coach, with 
its liveried servants of the burgomaster, to very 
quaint, old, Dutch wagons, and funny gigs of a 
nondescript kind, running behind horses capari- 
soned with antiquated-looking harness; barges, 
bulky and ugly, and barges proportionate and 
handsome, (“ gondolas of Venice,” my companions 


| taunted me with, in their hatred of the “‘ para- 
| Chute’) ; carts of singular shape, with wicker-work 
|| sides, filled with bottle-shaped milk jars made of 
'| brass, bright as possible, and gleaming like bur- 


nished gold in the sun; windmills of course—new 


|| windmills, old windmills, thatched windmills, 


slated windmills, painted windmills, no tumble- 


| down windmills—and all with their neat gardens 
| in front; and, as we draw near the aristocratic 


Hague, we begin to feel we are at “the West 

End” of Holland. Such is a little pen picture of 

treckshuyt travelling from Delft to the Hague. 
The lust (pronounced: loost) houses of the 





gentry here have most of them a name or a motte: 
painted on them; but the custom is fast growing: 
out, and will soon disappear in obedience to public 
opinion, which is making dress and habits rapidly 
conform to English ideas. It was an amusement: 
to copy afew as we glided along, and, by the help 
of such little Dutch as we had amongst us, to 
translate them. Thus we read: “ Lust en rust” 
(pleasure and rest). ‘‘ Well to vrede” (well con~ 
tented). “ Rust-hof’? (rest-house). ‘ Goed ver 
wagting” (good expectation). “Haag zight”” 
(fine view). “Pax intvantibas,” “ Vriendschap em 
gezelschap ” (friendship and fellowship), etc., etc. 

We sauntered out of our boat, until we came 
to a logement and stalhouder on the Graven-~ 
hagerderdijk, where we made ourselves comfort- 
able over some eggs, and rolls, and cheese, and 
butter, and coffee, by which time my companions: 
forgave the “ shoe-truck.” 

All that I shall say about the Hague is just 
this—that it is a very fashionable, dashing place im 
its way, like Hyde Park and Rotten Row in poimt: 
of dress, equipage, etc.; that it contains nearly 
70,000 inhabitants, and is remarkably free from 
crime ; that (perhaps it was the weather and our 
high spirits) it hada — and an airimess, and 
a finish of beauty we not hitherto observed ; 
and that its fine palatial structures reminded us: 
of all our school-boy recollections of the court of 
Holland with which the Hague (Gravenhage, the 
count’s meadow) were so inevi associated. 
The reader knows that 1 Potter's 
famous picture, “The Bull,” is at the Hague, and 
will, I hope, sympathise with me when I tell 
him I went twice to the Hague to see it and was 
disappointed each time. Let me add that at the 
Hague a few pet storks are kept, and these 
are the only ones we have seenon the same prin- 
ciple that a bear is kept at Berne, and an eagle 
at sie because the arms of the Hague is a 
stork. 

We shall skip Leyden and Haarlem (at the 
latter of which places we visited the Bloemen 
Tuinen, or the famous tulip gardens, and bought 
some bulbs, and saw many others of fabulous 
prices)—but we skip these places, because we have 
a design of spending a week at the quiet, but to 
the literary man most enjoyable, city of Leyden: 
ere long, and studying its museum and its libraries. 
a little more closely than we can now. 

Here we are at Amsterdam. The spoor- 
weg (railway, literally the “steam-road,”) ter- 
minus is just outside the city on the Haarlem- 
merdijk, where we soon found quiet and cheap. 
quarters. 

And now a few words about Amsterdam—per- 
sonal experiences and jottings down; mine is no 
history of Belgium or Holland; people can go to 
books for historical and statistical matters. No 
sooner were we ensconced in our Heerenloge- 
ment hoek van |’Haarlemmer-plein-and dijk,. 
than our passports were called for by the mistress, 
and we had to fill up a printed form with the fol- 
lowing headings in Dutch, French, and English. 
“1. Name and fore-name. 2. Age. 3. Quality 
or profession. 4. Native place. 5. Acquainted 
hereto. 6. Coming at last from. 7. Aim. 8. 
Time of residence here. 9. Destination. 10: 
Documents.” 
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TUE LUTHERAN CHURCH, AMSTERDAM. 


My letter of introduction secured me all I 
wanted. The gentleman, placing himself at my 
disposal, said with warmth: “ You shall not leave 
Amsterdam till you see it; you see Amsterdam, 
you see Holland, it is country not understood ; 
persons come here one, two, three days, they sees 
the beggar, they goes away and say, ‘ Amsterdam 
is poor place.” Ah! mynheer, London does have 
beggar, but is London poor place? you shall 
see the institutions.” At the Palais de Justice, 
in conversation with the Procureur de Loi, a 
similar office to that of Recorder, I learned 
what I found most abundantly confirmed after- 
ward, that crimes of great magnitude are very 
rare in Holland; that there had not been a public 
execution for many years, and that none of the 
prisons were full, or ever had been during his 
acquaintance with them. Although it wasa great 
“speciality” for a “foreigner private,” not a 
“ foreigner official,” I obtained admission into the 
general prison, built after the model of Pentonville, 
and spent a couple of hours in making myself 
acquainted with its details. It is built to ac- 
commodate 208 ; it has never had more than 179, 
and the number at the time of my visit was only 
101, of whom 70 were men, and 31 women. To 
this let it be added, that the population of Amster- 
dam is 255,000, and then we may allow the 
Hollander to speak well of a country in which 





the per centage of crime is so far below that | 
of England. Each cell contains a table, stool, | 
and the implements of the prisoner’s trade; it is 
lighted by gas until nine every night, and for 
all purposes each prisoner is allowed four gallons 
of water a day. 

After the prison we visited the Spaarkashuis, | 
the (spare-cash-house), one of the branches of | 
the Society for the Public Good, (Maatschappij 
tot nut van’t Algemeen,) established in 1784 by a 
Baptist minister, and which is now, with its off: | 
shoots, a reticulation of benevolence stretching | 
over the whole of Holland. In this establishment | 
last winter, there were 270,000 rations of bread | 
and meat partially or wholly given away. Those | 
who choose may come here and eat and sleep. For | 
their accommodation long tables and benches, | 
with hot water pipes covered with wood casings 
running over the floor, are provided; and dormi- | 
tories, well heated and ventilated, constitute the | 
upstairs portion of the building. At the end of || 
the room is a motto, which being interpreted reads 
thus : “ If we have food and covering, we ought to 
be thankful to God.” The poorer Hebrews last || 
winter refused to come here and receive aid, be- 
cause there was no arrangement for them to wash 
their hands, that is, to “say grace before meat.” 
This has been provided for by a metal basin 
projecting from the wall, with a small tap of 
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running water; and thus they who cannot eat, | requires no end of manceuvring to get a tolerable 


even in poverty, with unwashed hands, have their 
feelings consulted. During the last five months, 


I found that by voluntary taxation, 116,520 loaves | 


had been distributed at a penny each, and 53,956 
given away gratuitously. 

Thence I visited another branch of the society, 
where singing and drawing were taught. In alarge 
and lofty room of a noble building were upwards 
of a hundred boys and girls, arranged accord- 
ing to their parts, singing under the direction of 
chevalier Schmitz, lately knighted by the king of 
Holland for his improvements of Dutch music; 
and very beautiful was the harmony of these young 
voices, singing in admirable taste, and with ex- 
quisite perception of the ideas embodied in their 
sacred and national music. 

In the afternoon of the day I was introduced to 
the famous reading-room of Amsterdam, where, of 
course, everybody was smoking, and where no one 
is allowed to speak louder than a whisper. Here 
were Dutch, Belgian, German, French, and En- 
glish papers and magazines in abundance. 
the latter I noticed “ Blackwood,” “ Fraser,’ 
“The Economist,” “‘ Times,” “ Morning Herald,” 
etc, and in the last named but one, may note as 
one of the marvels of modern science, that on this 
day (Thursday), I read, “by submarine and 


European telegraph,” a brief account of the | 


adjournment of “ Les états generales,” which I 
had witnessed at the Hague on the Monday 
previous! A transaction at the Hague on Mon- 
day, transmitted to London, printed in the 
“Times,” and in the “Times” read on the fol- 
lowing Thursday in Amsterdam — what would 
our fathers have said to this ? 

Here we may observe that the streets of 
Amsterdam, unlike those of Rotterdam, are in 
general very narrow—so narrow that my first 
night’s promenade through the crowded and 
brilliantly lighted streets was accompanied with 
many amusing diversions on one side and another 
to escape danger. There are three streets, how- 
ever, unparalleled in Europe, each of them being 
140 feet wide: Kiezer’s Gragt (Emperor’s Street), 
Heeren-Gragt (Lord’s Street), and Prinsen Gracht 
(Princes Street), on each side of which are houses 
that look more like palaces than the homes of 
Dutch merchant princes. The most magnificent 
building in Amsterdam, and I believe in Holland, 
is the Stadthouse, similar to the Hétel de Ville 
of France and Belgium. It was commenced in 
1648, and rests upon a fabulous number of piles, 
some 14,000, driven to considerable depth in the 
swampy ground of the city of ninety islands ; it is 
fadeod a noble structure, and one room in it, the 
grand hall, is superb. It is fifty-six feet wide, a 
hundred and twenty in length, and upwards of a 
hundred in height, and the walls being of white 
Italian marble, the impression on entering this 
noble room is perfectly overwhelming. 

And here let me note down another day’s observa- 
tions and experiences. Two hours of the morning 
I devoted to the pictures in the Ripping-huis, 
|| OF museum, in which are the choicest gems of the 
|| Dutch school. Here are pictures of Rembrandt, 
Van der Velde, Teniers, Vandyke, Cuyp, and 

Most of the 





Among | 








idea of some of the noblest pictures in the world 
of their class, such as are found here; and it 
reflects disgrace on the authorities of Amsterdam, 
that, like the dog in the manger, they will not 
exhibit these masterpieces in a favourable light, 
nor allow any one else to do so. Vander Helst 
and Gerard Duow would be horrified to see how 
the great square windows of the Ripping-huis 
let the light upon their pictures, instead of a soft 
gentle light streaming from above, in which there 
should be no dazzle and glare. 

From pictures to philanthropy. To the “old 
men and women’s house,” of the Jewish per- 
suasion; a long tedious walk from our gasthof, 
by the docks and streets, with the never-out-of- 
sight canal in the middle; through squares in 
which great preparation was being made for the 
Kermis or annual fair of Amsterdam, which 
lasts a fortnight, and is neither more nor less 
than a frightful saturnalia. ‘‘ Casinos,” “ Théatre 
des Varietées,” “ Vaudeville Francois,” and such 
like inscriptions on great showy wooden buildings, 
were quite enough to teach one the character of 
this ancient institution, and to make one long for 
its abolition. 

At length we reached the Jewish house of 
refuge, and were admitted to an inspection of its 
interior. Certainly in this institution the stenches 
were more robust and vigorous than any I had 
ever met with before, and this is the more to be 
lamented as there is such large room for such an 
institution as this in Holland. Of 46,000 Jews, 
13,000 are reckoned “ poor Jews,” paupers in fact, 
dependent on voluntarily raised relief. I wander- 
ed quietly into the department appropriated to 
lunatics, but the imbecile, the violent, and the 
simply insane were all together; and one old 
woman, after a long confab in Dutch, finding out 
that I was an Englishman, vociferated, “ Oxford 
Street,” over and over again in my ears, while 
others were muttering, jabbering, simpering, and 
vociferating as all mad people do; but for the 
stenches I should have remained; I have no fear 
of mad people. In this and other countries I have 
always made a point of visiting such places, and 
find abundant and fruitful material for thought in 
these aspects of overturned mind, and in learning 
afresh the dependence of intellect upon God. The 
whole management of this institution appeared 
to me, a passing visitor, greatly below par. 

In the evening I went to the Zoological 
Gardens, yet in their infancy, where was a féte, 
which, as affording another aspect of social life in 
Holland, was an evening well spent. Perhaps 
between 3000 and 4000 persons were present, but 
the order and sobriety of the gardens are ad- 
mirable. No improper persons are allowed ad- 
mission by the police, who stand at the gates to 
watch all incomers; and in the gardens are 
** plenty of still-men,” (detectives in plain clothes,) 
on the look-out for such should they chance to 
evade the watchers outside. Here were hundreds 
of persons in little knots of threes and fours seated 
at the little tables distributed through the gardens, 
taking coffee, or eau sucré, or vin ordinaire, 
with, of course, the unfailing cigar. Crowds of 
people, but no crushing, no swearing, no low 
vulgarity, no pocket-picking, and everything wear- 





|| others, of almost priceless value. 
pictures are hung in wretched lights, and it 
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ing the aspect of innocent recreation without 
vice. In this respect how much have we to learn 
and to practise in England ! 

It forms no part of a rapid sketch like this, to 
philosophise ; still, we may observe that there are 
materials for long and anxious deliberation in 
the present state of Holland, and room for 
questioning whether her adherence to the past, 
so literally and fixedly, may not prevent her keep- 
ing pace with other countries of Europe in which 
the principles of the Reformation have so long 
swayed the hearts of the people ; and on the other 
hand, we have much to learn from the study of a 
people’s history without poor laws and yet without 
pauperism, and with a freedom from vice that 
strikes a stranger most forcibly as he walks 
the streets of her cities and towns. Business 
summoned me home; and after a hasty look at 
Haarlem on my way, and its famous Bloemen- 
Tuinen, or tulip gardens, we went on board the 
“Concordia” at Rotterdam, with this thought 
vividly impressed on our minds, that after a 
ramble through the principal part of Belgium 
and the whole of Holland, we had not seen one 
single drunken person, had never been insulted in 
the streets, had found that our being strangers 
and English was sufficient passport to every one’s 
good graces, and had to return home with a 
pleasant and hearty recollection of nameless offices 
of kindness shown us in all our tour, 





THE SERPENT HOUSE AT THE ZOOLO- 


GICAL GARDENS, 
No. V. 
Amone the non-venomous snakes, with which the 


cases around us are replete, we observe three 
reptiles which, though generally regarded as 
serpents, differ from the latter in certain essentials 
of more zoological importance than might at first 
appear. For instance, the tongue is not slender 
and extensible; the mouth, from the fixedness of 
the articulation (or hinge) of the lower jaw is not 
eapable of being opened to any great extent; and 
the eye is defended by three eyelids. “These 
reptiles occupy a place between certain lizards and 
the tree-snakes. The species in question before us, 
are the glass-snake of America ; the scheltopusic 
of Hungary, and the slow-worm, or blind-worm 
(Anguis fragilis) of our island and of Europe 
generally. ‘Ihe habits and manners of these three 
lizard-snakes closely resemble each other; and 
they are equally brittle, insomuch that on the 
slightest blow they snap asunder like glass. 

ith respect to the blind-worm, (so called from 
the minuteness of its eyes,) it is very common 
|| throughout the whole of Europe, excepting in the 
|| extreme north. It abounds in some districts in 
| Our island, especially on dry sunny commons or 
furze-lands, and among old ruins and crumbling 
walls, making its appearance, after hybernation, 
earlier than either the common snake or the viper. 
It avoids humid or watery localities. 

The blind-worm is gentle and inoffensive, and 
even when roughly handled seldom attempts to 
bite ; should it, however, be induced to seize upon 
the finger, the teeth are so small as scarcely to 
make any impression. It is commonly believed 





that this reptile is venomous, and we have heard 
persons of what is termed good education, obsti- 
nately persist in this opinion, in spite of all that 
could be urged to the contrary, asserting that they 
have known instances in which death has been 
caused by the bite of a blind-worm: when hard 
pressed, however, their knowledge turned out to 
be confessedly derived from hearsay, at second, 
third, or fourth hand, the informants being 
illiterate ignorant peasants: ‘The blind-worm or 
slow-worm is not venomous. 

The ordinary food of this reptile consists of 
the little grey slug—a fact first noticed by Mr. 
George Daniel, and published as a note in Mr. 
Bennett’s edition of White's Selborne. “ A blind- 
worm,” he says, “ that I kept alive for nine weeks, 
would when touched turn and bite, although not 
very sharply ; its bite was not sufficient to draw || 
blood, but it always retained its hold until released. | 
It drank sparingly of milk, raising the head when | 
drinking. It fed upon the little white slug | 
(Limazx agrestis, Linn.) so common in fields and | 
gardens, eating six or seven of them one after the | 
other ; but it did not eat every day. It invariably | 
took them in one position. Elevating its head | 
slowly above its victim, it would suddenly seize | 
the slug by the middle, and hold it thus for more | 
than a minute, when it would pass its prey through || 
its jaws and swallow the slug head foremost. It | 
refused the larger slugs, and would not touch | 
either young frogs or mice. I 

The female blind-worm produces living young, || 
generally in Jane or July, the number varying || 
from seven to twelve or thirteen. Although at | 
first not more than two ‘inches in length, they | 
soon become active, and quickly begin to feed | 
upon very small slugs, and probably also upon soft | 
insects, 
twelve or thirteen inches in length. Its minutely | 
sealed skin is of a glossy brownish grey, with a | 
silvery polish ; a darker line runs down the back, | 
and rows of spots are sometimes distinet along the | 
sides. The under surface is of a bluish black. 

Within the’ preemets of a large glass case, a 
number of snakes, reposing on a bank of moss, | 
arrest our attention. They are very beautiful, | 
varying considerably in the brilliancy of their | 
tints, but all have a yellow or straw coloured | 
bar across the back of the neck, followed by two | 
large black marks ; and the tail is long and tapers | 
to a point. These snakes, each graceful in its | 
wreathed flexures, belong to a British species, the | 
representative of a widely spread family, the mem- || 
bers of which are distributed throughout every 
quarter of the globe. The species in question is || 
the common ‘ringed snake (Natrix torquata, 
Ray), too well known to need any minute descrip- 
tion. We may however observe, that its habits 
and manners are diseussed at length in the 
“Popular History of Reptiles,” published by the 
Religious Tract Society, and to which we beg 
again to refer our inquisitive reader. 

In his work on European reptiles, prince C. L. 
Bonaparte describes eighteen distinct species, 
besides varieties, exclusive of the present species, 
belonging to this peculiar group, as natives of the 
continent. Of these the largest is the Elaphis 
ae = eg which often exceeds six feet im 
ength, This species is a native of Spain and 


























The adult blind-worm seldom exceeds || 
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| JTtaly, and is very probably the boa of Pliny. 
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It 
does not hesitate when provoked to attack man, 
and its bite, though net venomous, is severe. 


| A friend of the writer, while in Italy a few years 
| ago, ineautiously molested a pair of these snakes, 


the female of which he disabled ; instantly he was 


| attacked by the infuriated male, which sprung at 
| him with reiterated efforts, nor was it without 
| difficulty that he suceéeded in dispatching his 
| enemy. 
| anything but pleasant, for he believed that his 
| pertinacious assailant was venomous. 
| both of this and other continental European snakes 


His feelings: during the combat were 
Specimens 


have at various times been residents of some of 


the cages around us. Of foreign or rather extra- 


| European examples of this group (viz. the colubrine 


group), we notice the yellow snake, and the 
chicken snake of the West Indies, the Jatter 
having obtained its title from the mischief it 
commits in the poultry yard. There are several 
others worth attention, as the copper-bellied snake 
of Carolina, respecting which Catesby thus writes: 
“These snakes sometimes approach near to the 
size of the rattlesnake ; they are of a brown colour 
except on the under surface, which is of a muddy 
red or copper tint. They frequent the water, and 
very probably prey on fish: but birds, and such 
other animals as they are able to overcome, they 
devour, frequently entering poultry-houses, suek- 
ing the eggs, and devouring the chickens. ‘They 
are bold, nimble and active.” 

Another species is the corn snake of Carolina, 


| also described by Catesby, who informs us that its 
| name is given to it from a fancied resemblance of 
| its colour to that of some kinds of Indian corn or 


maize. It is sometimes called by the name of 
buchsnake. In its general habits it resembles 
our common ringed snake, and also the preceding 


| Species; being, according to Catesby, “a great 


robber of hen-roosts.” 

We must not pass by unnoticed the black 
snake of America (Colubor constrictor), remarkable 
for the facility with which it climbs trees, and its 
destructiveness among nestling broods, especially 
those of the wood-pecker, the Baltimore oriole, 
and other birds of the same tribe. Not, however, 
that it always’ succeeds in its assault, for the 
parent birds often defend their nest with great 
courage, and, driving with their strong sharp 
pointed bills at the eyes of the foe, compel him 
to retreat. 

The black snake frequently attains to the length 
of six feet; its colour is glossy black. These 
reptiles, says Catesby, “are very nimble, and bene- 
ficial in killing rats, which they pursue with 


| Wonderful agility, to the roofs and all parts of 


ouses, where rats are able to run, for which 


| service they are preserved by most of the inhabi- 


tants ; they are very bold and furious, leaping at 


| and biting those that attack them, though no 
harm ensues, their bite not being venomous. It 


is commonly said ‘in Carolina that they will attack 
and swallow rattlesnakes. It is certain that most 
or all snakes will devour one another, not only of 
their own but of other kinds, as I have often seen 
one, after a long struggle, swallowing another but 
little less than itself.” 

Pennant says: “ Many ridiculous frights have 
happened from this reptile. As every one in 





America is full of dread of the rattlesnake, they 
are apt to fly at the sight of any of the serpent 
kind. This (the black snake) pursues, soon over- 
takes, and, twisting round the legs of the fugitive, 
brings him to the ground ; happily he recetves no 
hurt but what results from the fright. All the 
mischief this species does, is to housewives, for 
it will skim their milk-pans of the cream (as 
‘does our British snake) and rob their hen-roosts 
of all the eggs.” 

Although the black snake, and many other 
species, to some of which we have adverted, 
climb trees with the greatest address, yet they are 
not true arboreal snakes. These constitute a 
group by themselves, (family, Leptophina, Bell), 
of which we may cite as examples the golden 
tree snake (Dryinus auratus) of Mexico, the 
long-snouted tree-snake (D. nasutus) of India, 
the purple leptophis (Leptophis purpurascens) 
of India, the boiga (Dendrophis Ahetulla) of 
Borneo, or others. 

These snakes, none of which are venomous, are 
essentially arboreal ; they are remarkable for great 
length and slenderness, the oblique disposition of 
the rows of narrow scales along the sides, a ridge 
of scales down the back, and the dilateability of 
the mouth and throat. Their colours are bright, 
and glitter like enamel in the sun. Their actions 
are inconceivably rapid, and they wreathe them- 
selves among the smaller branches ina maze of in- 
tricate folds, flexible as whipcord. They glide 
from branch to branch and from tree to tree with 
wonderful ease and elegance. These habits, com- 
bined with the singular slenderness of their form, 
the rich metallic lustre of some species, and the 
bright and changeable hues of others, place them 
amongst the most interesting of the serpent tribe. 
So great is the slenderness of these tree-snakes, 
that some which we have measured more than 
five feet in length, have not much exceeded a 
common goose quill in circumference at the thick- 
est part of the body, while the tail tapered toa mere 
thread. The head, however, is comparatively large, 
and the gape wide, enabling them to swallow large 
insects, young birds, tree-frogs, etc., on which they 
habitually feed. The eyes are full and bright. 
When the skin is distended, either by food or by 
a deep inspiration, the scales become separated 
from each other, so as to leave the skin visible be- 
tween each glossy plate; and the effect produced 
is an appearance of delicate network. These 
snakes are by no means timid, and some, it is said, 
may be rendered tame and familiar. The boiga 
of Borneo, according to Latreille, is so gentle that 
the children play with it, and suffer it to twine 
round their limbs and body. Dy. Cantor, speak- 
ing of the long-snouted tree-snake (Dryinus na- 
sutus) says: “ The very young ones are as gentle 
as those of a more advanced age are ferocious ;” 
so that the boiga, as described by Latreille, must 
not be taken as an example of the rest; and we 
have heard that the tree-snakes in Western Africa 
will often dart at a passer-by and strike him, the 
tail being twisted round the branch from which 
they launch the head and body. 

To give an idea of the slenderness of the true 
tree-snake, we copy the following admeasurements 
of the Dryinus nasutus from Dr. Cantor. Total 
length, 7 feet 3th of aninch. Length of head, 2 
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inches. Circumference of trunk at the thick- 
est, 23 inches. We have referred here to the 
truly arboreal or tree-snakes, in order to give our 
reader an idea of the difference which exists be- 
tween them and those species which climb trees 
with facility, and, indeed, pass more or less of 
their time among the branches. No living speci- 
men of the Leptophine group appears among the 
tenants of the Serpent House, but many are pre- 
served in spirits in the museum, and the British 
Museum presents a fine series for the inspection 
of the students of nature. It would be almost 
impossible to bring one of these reptiles alive to our 
shores, and if this were by chance accomplished it 
would soon perish. 

Let us now turn to the boas and the pythons, 
the giants of the serpent race, daring and ferocious, 
and greatly to be dreaded, if not for their poison, 
at least for their vast strength, and the mode in 
which they apply that strength by enfolding and 
crushing their victim. In order, however, to ac- 
complish this with ease, especially where large 
animals are attacked, they must have a “ pur- 
chase ;”’ and hence the tail, which is comparatively 
short and very muscular, is prehensile, grasping 
like a hand; and, to add still farther to this grasp- 
ing power, it is furnished below at its base with 
two hook-like claws or spurs sheathed with horn, 
which are the external indications of rudimentary 
hinder limbs, the bones of which are impacted 
amidst powerful muscles. These spurs form a 


sort of antagonist to the grasping tail, giving ad- 
ditional force to its gripe, and therefore propor- 
tionate security to its hold upon any fixed point. 


Thus moored, the boa can dart out his length, 
seize his prey with his terribly-armed jaws, and 
drag it back so as to throw its folds around it, and 
strain it with the concentrated energy of all his 
muscular powers. But this is not always needed ; 
for the reptile can fix his tail around one or more 
of the limbs, or some part of the body of his vic- 
tim, and thus secure a sufficient purchase for his 
crushing embrace. We may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to quote from ourselves the following pas- 
sages which, in a few words, will convey a good 
idea of the habits of the boa. “Hot morasses, 
swamps, the borders of rivers, and the tangled un- 
derwood of forests, are the favourite spots which 
these formidable serpents haunt. Often half-float- 
ing in the water, concealed amidst luxuriant her- 
bage, with the tail grasping some branch or adja- 
cent tree, they wait for their prey. The footsteps 
of their unsuspicious victim are heard as it comes 
to quench its thirst. The snake raises its head, 
glances upon its prey, then instantly lowers it and 
prepares for the attack. All is silent—the crea- 
ture draws near—it stoops to drink. Suddenly, 
as a flash of lightning, out darts the snake—the 
water is lashed to foam—a cry of pain and terror, 
and again all is silent. The animal is quivering 
in the coils of the mighty snake; its life is soon 
crushed out. And now, gradually relaxing his ac- 
cumulated folds and knots, the monster disengages 
himself, and prepares to gorge the prey; he glides 
round it, glaring upon it; ever and anon he 
touches it with his bifid quivering tongue, and 
soon commences to draw it in, beginning with the 
head, which first disappears. The mouth drips 
with a glutinous saliva; the jaws are all dis- 





torted; the working of each is visible, and also 
of the muscles of the head and throat. The skin 
of the neck is stretched, and ey as if it would 
burst the next instant, yet still the operation pro. 
ceeds. So lost now is the snake to everything else, 
that it may be approached, struck, or even 
wounded, without ceasing its efforts, which in. 
crease with the difficulty occasioned by the bulk of 
its prey. By slow and most energetic efforts the 
whole is at last gorged; and now the bloated 
monster slowly seeks his retreat and sinks into a 
torpid state, which continues for a longer or 
shorter time, when, reanimated and with vigour 
renewed, he leaves his lair, and issues forth to lurk 
again in ambush and seize another victim.” 


Not only quadrupeds, but even large fishes, fall || 


a prey to these serpents; they dart upon the 
latter as they approach the surface of the water, 
and drag them ashore. 
greatest ease and rapidity; they climb trees and 
repose among the branches, or hang by means of 
the tail like huge creeping or trailing plants from 
some bough aloft, and vibrate to and fro, ready to 
seize a passing victim, man himself being not 
excluded. 

We may here observe, that the above observa- 
tions relate both to the boas and the pythons, be- 


tween which the differences are very trivial. The | 
true boas are natives of Mexico and the hotter re- | 

The pythons are re- || 
stricted to India, the Indian islands, (Amboyna, 


gions of South Amerisa. 


Java, Banka, Sumatra, Ceylon, etc.,) and to Africa. 


Having thus given a sketch of the habits of | 


these formidable snakes, of which a few of the 
smaller specimens may be seen in the principal 
room, let us introduce the visitor to this portion 
of the vivarium, in an adjoining apartment, fitted 


up with ample cases, or glass-fronted dens, these | 
being furnished with branches of trees and with | 


water tanks for the accommodation of the finest 
and largest of the tribe. 
We enter and behold a striking spectacle. 


There—some coiled up, others perchance with | 


the head submerged below the surface of the 


water, while the rest of the length lies in tor- | 


tuous folds, or is twined around the branches— 
lie several of these tremendous snakes, any of 
which could 

“ easily have overstepped 


Goliah’s helmed head, or that huge king 
Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim.” 


We involuntarily ask ourselves— 


“ What is human strength if once involved 
Within those dreadful coils !” 


Having contemplated the spectacle for a short || 


time, we pass over each partition in detail. There 
is the fierce anaconda (Bow aquatica, prince Max- 
imilian), the calebra d’aqua of the Venezuelans, and 
the trago venado or deer-swallower. 


There is the aboma (Boa cenchria, prince | 
Maximilian), and there the devin, or emperor (Boa | 


constrictor, Linn.) 


These three huge and resplendent snakes are | 
natives of the hotter latitudes of America, and | 


were worshipped as gods to be propitiated by hu- 
man sacrifices. Finely-wrought images of these 
snake-gods adorned the temples and public places 
of the Mexicans ; and Bullock, in his “ Six Months 
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in Mexico,” describes a magnificent specimen of 
the great serpent idol, yet preserved in the clois- 
ters behind the Dominican convent. The monster 
is represented in the act of swallowing a human 
victim, which is seen crushed, and vainly strug- 
gling in its horrid jaws. 

In another partition is the oular sawa of Ceylon 
(Python reticulatus, Schneider). This tremen- 
dous serpent is found not only in Ceylon, but in 
Amboyna, Java, Banka, Sumatra, and, if the 


species be identical, also in Chusan, where it is not | 
uncommon ; occurring also, according to the as- | 


sertion of the natives, on the neighbouring conti- 
nent. It is often termed the rock-snake, as, 
indeed, are other allied species. 


The colours and markings of the oular sawa are | 
exceedingly rich and tasteful, but the pattern is | 


difficult to describe; all the hues are strongly iri- 
descent, particularly reflecting metallic blue or 
green. The Chinese attribute great medicinal 
virtues to the heart and gall-bladder of this snake, 
and use the skin to cover the bodies of some of 
their musical instruments. This species has been 
known to exceed thirty feet in length, and is 
greatly dreaded—not without reason. 

In another compartment is the pedda poda of 
Java (Python molurus), very large and very 
beautiful. There is also a species from Western 
Africa (Python sebe), marked with a tasteful pat- 
ten. - An allied species (Python natalensis) is 
described by Dr. A. Smith as a native of the 
country around Port Natal. This species, as do 
the others, frequently attains to a very large size, 
and individuals have been found whose circumfe- 
rence, according to the reiterated assurances of the 
natives, was equal to the body of a stout man. 
Dr. Smith himself saw a skin which measured 
twenty-five feet in length, though a portion of the 
tail part was deficient. The South Africans view 
this reptile with horror, and yet they seldom at- 
tempt to destroy it, from a belief that it has a cer- 
tain influence over their destinies ; they affirm that 
no person has ever been known to maltreat it, 
without sooner or later paying for his audacity. 

We might here relate a number of instances 
in which men, women, and children, have been 
|| crushed and swallowed by pythons, but want of 
space forbids. 

The following account, illustrative of the man- 
ners of the oular sawa, was communicated to us 
by a Dutch gentleman, the captain of a vessel, a 
few weeks ago, and we will attempt to give it as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 

“Thad in my cabin a large and strong cage, 
inclosing a python of considerable size, but which 
appeared to be dull and inanimate. We were 
lying off ——— on the coast of Borneo, where I was 
detained for some days. When I came again on 
board, I had not taken many steps before my little 
dog seized me by the trowsers and endeavoured to 
hold me fast ; I shook him off and proceeded, when 
the dog seized me again, and I again roughly 
forced him from me. At this juncture my atten- 
tion was directed to several hatchet-marks on the 
deck, and I instantly inquired the meaning. The 
answer was—“ The snake, sir! the snake is loose !’’ 
And so it proved. The reptile had cast his 
slough, and assumed, with renewed beauty, all its 
natural energy. It had forced itself out of the 








| 





cage, and after doing some damage below, found 
its way to the deck, spreading consternation 
among the men, by whom, as it appeared, it had 
been slightly wounded, hatchets having been used 
for its destruction. Hence the marks on the 
deck, and hence the fear of the dog and its 
anxiety to detain me from advancing into danger. 
With some caution I proceeded to the spot where 
the snake was said to have ensconced himself, and 
soon observed him lying in coils. The instant he 
saw me, he raised up full half of his length, and 
glancing around as if uncertain whether to attack 
or fly, commenced a succession of violent undula- 
tory movements, the head alternately towering 
aloft and touching the deck. At last, spying an 
opportunity, he dashed along with inconceivable 
rapidity to the other end of the vessel, whither he 
was pursued ; again he displayed the undulations 
as described, and again darted to another part of 
the deck. All felt excited, not without a mis- 
giving that some accident might take place. In 
this manner the chase continued, until at length 
a determined man, armed with a sharp cutlass, 
seized a momentary opportunity of striking the 
reptile on the back of the neck ; the head and body 
sunk down, and the former was soon crushed by 
blows with some heavy instrument. 

“The snake measured about seventeen feet in 
length. I repented of my roughness to the dog; 
he was henceforward a great favourite with 
the men, who appreciated his fidelity and intelli- 
gence.” 

So far have we endeavoured to act as cicerone 
to a visitor to the reptile house. Our object has 
been to convey instruction as far as the materials 
around us have permitted—materials which are 
perpetually changing owing to deaths and acces- 
sions, for which every allowance must be made in 
our details of species. Some of these species the 
visitor will perhaps look for in vain, while he will 
find others which we have not and could not have 
noticed. 

With respect to a singular group of snakes, the 
marine or sea-snakes, we have said nothing. No 
living specimens have ever arrived in Europe. At 
a future time, perhaps, a brief account of these 
very curious reptiles, many of them venomous, 
may be acceptable. 


MOURNING. 


Tuts paper has indeed a sombre subject, but one 
so familiar to the eyes and hearts of mankind as to 
possess a kind of home interest, and so bound up 
with the traditional customs of nations as to bear 
an historical value. ‘ And the mourners go about 
the streets,” says the inspired penman, when clos- 
ing his brief but emphatic summary of human 
decay and death. These words were written when 
Jerusalem stood in her early splendour—when 
glorious things were spoken of the first temple, 
and a queen came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. Babylon 
had not then begun to carry away captives; 
Persia had scarcely a name among the nations. 
The day of Grecian story was yet in its dawning 
twilight, and Rome was still undreamt of beside 
the Tiber ; yet now, when the lapse of more than 
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three thousand years has made the history of 
those successive empires ancient, and races they 
knew not old in their room, our trading towns 
and populous villages still verify to the most care- 
less eye the sublimely simple image of Ecclesiastes 
—for “ the mourners go about the streets.” 

Perhaps at no period within the memory of our 
generation was this scriptural allusion more fre- 
quently realised. Death has indeed walked the 
world side by side with man ever since the day in 
which sin gave him dominion ; through every age 
Rachel has been weeping for ehildren or parents, 
for friends or kindred, “‘ and would not be com- 
forted, because they were not.” . But there are 
years in which the tireless reaper seems to ga- 
ther a more than common harvest ¢ and war and 
other causes seem stamping that character on the 
present one. 

What varied histories of loss and bereavement, 
what lessons against building on -the sands of 
time, are thus suggested to the thoughtful observer 
of our public assemblies or busy streets! Here 
passes one of little more than girlish years, but 
clad in widow’s weeds. How quickly must the 
funeral have followed the bridal! how early was 
the chosen “ house left unto her desolate!’ and 
how soon did the hope which promised so much 
for coming years go down in the darkness of 
death! There walks an entire household—father, 
mother, brother, and sister—but all: are in mourn- 
ing; one has been called out of their circle who 
will return no more, till the broken band is re- 
newed in “the house not made with: hands.” It 
may have been a child—the blithest, the most be- 
loved—whom the young lamented sore, and the old 
will miss long,.as their first loan to the churchyard. 
It may have been a grown-up son or daughter, 
concerning whose settlement in life the parents 
were careful and troubled. They had hopes, and 
fears, and prospects; but a higher wisdom pre- 
sided, and the winding-sheet superseded all their 
anxieties. 

Sights still more sadly suggestive pass by in the 
wearers of mourning. Perhaps a young family, 
whose parents have been early summoned to give 
an account of their stewardship, leaving the ehil- 
dren for whom they had so many cares and plans 
to fortunes they never dreamt of, to ills they did not 
fear, and, let us hope, to Him in whom the father- 
less findeth mercy. Perhaps a grey-haired solitary 
pair, whose last and only son has fallen on a far-off 
battle-field, and lies where no kindred turf can 
cover him. Perhaps a mourner yet more desolate, 
an aged man, whose partner in life’s burden has 
gone from his side to tread the valley of the 
shadow of death, and left him alone in the misty 
twilight of his years. 

Is it the weaker he]pmate on whom the lot has 
fallen? has the aged and lonely woman renewed 
her sorrow for one who was the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow ? or does that mourner, 
so young and so grief-stricken, pass by toa solitary 
home, from which death has: summoned one after 
another of a once flourishing family ? How heavily 
do the winter evenings fall on her—how drearily 
come the yearly festivals—and how full of the grave 
is the dwelling of her youth! 

All wear the same gloomy garb; but the varie- 
ties of grief among those passing mourners must 





be as numerous as the aspects and relations of 
human life. True it is, that the deepest woe is 
often that for which no weeds are worn. The sin 
or shame of living kindred, the broken ties, the 
blighted affections, and the fatal mistakes of youth, 
clothe many a heart with blackness whereof the | 
outward garments give no sign. Equally true is 
it that the funeral crape, at times, covers little 
sorrow. ‘The misér’s heir, the titled man’s succes- 
sor, and the widow who has laid. no love in the 
grave, may wear it as a dress of ceremony, or | 
even a medium for the display of wealth and | 
fashion. Strange that the pride of life should | 
thus plume itself on the mementoes of mortality; | 
that the pomps and vanities of this world should © 
take occasion from that event which stamps no- 
thingness on them all, and that christian Europe 
should alone have given scope for these wondrous | 
incongruities ! 

The rich and great of the classic world had in- | 
deed their funeral pomps and ceremonies, which, | 
though far different from those of modern times, 
were not less costly or splendid; but it knew no- | 
thing of the elaborate trappings and gorgeous fa- | 
brics which commerce sets forth for the service of | 
our sorrow; nothing of the tints so nicely ad- | 
justed to every supposable shade of grief, from the | 
deepest sable to the most pearly white ; and no- | 
thing at all of the thousand manufactures peculiar 
to this branch of business. The trade in such  cos- 
tumes: among the Greeks: and Romans was com- 
paratively obscure and limited. The robes and 
mantles of their mourners were not only destitute 
of ornament, but coarse in texture, and distin- 
guished from ordinary dresses as well by plainness 
as colour. In short, with them to be in mourn- 
ing signified to look particularly poor and shabby. 
With most of the eastern nations it meant to ap- 
pear ragged and dirty, and, like all the prevalent 
customs of Asia, this has descended from far 
beyond the dawn of eommon history. The in- 
habitant of Palestine still expresses his sorrow by 
rending his clothes and casting dust upon his head, | 
as David did for Absolom. Another peculiarity of | 
Ruropean mourning is, that it is now only for 
death. ‘The citizen of Rome or Athens put on his 
mourning robe when any signal misfortune hap- 
pened to him; and the Eastern still takes to the 
dust and the rending for the loss of the bashaw’s 
favour, or the failure of his business, as readily as 
for the death of his nearest relation. 

The mourning customs of nations are not the 
least interesting part of their history. They are 
generally characteristic of their civilisation, and 
handed down from remote times. The Mingre- 
lians, and other barbarous tribes on the outskirts 
of Asia, demonstrate their savage grief for the 
dead by “cutting themselves with knives and 
lances,” as the heathen were accustomed to do on 
the borders of Canaan, when Moses prohibited the 
practice to his people. 

In Mahomedan kingdoms mourning is commonly 
abundant in shrieks and lamentations. Indeed 
these form an indispensable part of the ceremonial ; 
but it is, on the whole, a matter of brief duration, 
and is almost entirely left to the women. The 
Jews, who have not conformed to western cus- 
toms, neither wash nor change their clothes dur- 
ing the period of mourning. For the death of 
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a father it is a year complete, while for a wife or 
husband seven days are considered sufficient ; but 
this week must be spent in all the demonstrative- 
ness of oriental sorrow. The ancient Persians 
thought it deep mourning to shave their beards ; 
and among the primitive fashions of Poland was 
one which contrasts curiously with the pomps of 
modern mourning—coarse stuff and coarser linen 
being worn, to indicate their sorrow; and the 
higher the family’s rank the more homespun were 
their garments. 

The people of China and Japan mourn after a 
solemn and dignified manner, compared with other 
Asiatics. They retire from all public business 
(which must be no inconsiderable sacrifice), in 
what are called their great mournings—such as 
that for a father, extending over a period of three 
years. A widow is expected to mourn the same 
Jength of time for her husband; and Chinese 
etiquette, with its usual precision, prescribes, at 
least to the superior ranks, that the first year they 
shall wear coarse linen, the second somewhat finer, 
and the third silk may be put on without censnre. 
Strange as it may sound to European ears, the 
colour of their mourning is white, which, they say, 
indicates the pure and unmixed nature of their 
sorrow. A similar custom is known to have pre- 
vailed among the ladies of ancient Rome, traces ot 
which are preserved in the old English fashion of 
white mourning for girls who died unmarried. 

Indeed the mourning colour varies in different 
countries as much as any other social custom ; 
|| and every people have some ideal reason for the 

hue of their adoption: ‘Thus the people of Egypt 

mourn in yellow, because it is the colour of the 

decaying leaves, and therefore a fitting emblem 
| of mortality; the Abyssinians in brown, becanse 
| it is the hue of the earth to which the dead are 
| committed ; and when the Spaniards first invaded 
| Peru they found that grey was the native’s mourn- 
|| ing, beeause its resemblance to the fading twilight 
|| indicated to them the close of life. 

The symbols differ according to race, and man- 
ners, and knowledge; but the idea of mourning 
|| seems to exist wherever there are homes and 
|| graves, and, like all observances widely diffused 
and long established among mankind, it is not 
without moral utility. Besides indicating respect 
for the dead and harmonising with the grief of | 
the living, the mourning garb serves to remind 
all whose eyes rest upon it that, however engrossed | 
with the world’s labours, profits, or pleasures, 
“here they have no continuing city.” For those 
who behold and for those who wear it, the same 
livery of woe will one day be worn when they have 
gone hence and are no more. Well is it then 
with the mourners who have cause to sorrow not as 
those who have no hope, and better is it with them 
who journey through this valley of tears to that 
land where the days of their mourning shall be 
ended for ever. 


LAST DAYS OF DR. WATTS. 


_ Dr. Warts himself exer:)lified in his last hours what 
| he so justly and properly describes. As his day of 


| capable of performing him any further service.’ 





_ life was eminently bright and useful, so its close was 

remarkably ‘serene and happy. His weakness was such | 
as greatly to interrupt him in the pursuit of his studies, | 
though not so great as to deprive him of his intellects, | 


or to leave him to any strange chimeras of fancy, He 
saw his approaching dissolution with a mind perfectly 
calm and composed, without the least alarm or dismay. 
Dr. Gibbons says: ‘‘I never could discover, though I 
was frequently with him, the least shadow of a doubt 
as to his future everlasting happiness, or any thing that 
looked like an unwillingness to die. How have I known 
him recite with a self-application those words in Heb. x. 
36: ‘ ¥e have need of patience, that after ye have done 
the will of God, ye may receive the promise.’ And how 
have I heard him, upon leaving the family after supper 
and withdrawing to rest, declare with the sweetest com- 
posure, ‘ that if his Master was to say to him he had 
no more work for him to do, he should be glad to be 
dismissed that night.’ And I once heard him say, with 
a kind of impatience, perhaps such as might in some 
degree trespass upon that submission we ought at all 
times to pay to the divine will, ‘I wonder why the 
great God should continue me in life, when I am in- 
‘ His 
trust in God,’ says Dr. Jennings, in his funeral dis- 
course, ‘through Jesus the Mediator, remained un- 
shaken to the last.’ 

“I know a person now living who enjoyed the doc- 
tor’s company an hour or two a few months before his 
death, when his discourse was most devout and hea- 
venly, and he particularly spoke of our dependence on 
Christ, observing, ‘that if we parted with him, what 
would become of our hopes?’ About the same time, 
I suppose it might be nearer his dissolution, I came 
into his study, found him alone, and sat down for con- 
versation with him. With high pleasure he spoke 
concerning the scripture method of salvation. Not a 
word did he say of what he had been or had done in 
life, but his soul seemed to be swallowed up with grati- 
tude and joy for the redemption of sinners by Jesus 
Christ. I have reason to regret that, upon leaving his 
company, I did not commit to writing the very words 
in which he expressed himself; but my recollection 
sufficiently serves me to authenticate this anecdote; 
and perhaps in all his days he was never in a frame of 
mind in which he more fully answered the description 
of the apostle Peter, when he says, referring to our 
Lord Jesus Christ (I Pet. i. 8), ‘Whom having not 
seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory.’” 


SHE IS GONE. 


“ Sree is gone,” they say of my gentle child, 
With heart so loving, with looks so mild, 
With ways that my wintry hours would cheer, 
And a smile that was sunshine all the year. 


From life’s May morning, from chiidhood’s play 
From years on whose flight no burden lay, 
From hopes whose promise was fair and new, 
She is gone, they say; but it is not true. 


There are that go from our hopes and cares, 

Which follow the wanderer still in prayers, 

Through sin’s dark places, through time’s rough sea: 
My child hath not gone like these from me. 


My hearth has indeed a vacant place ; 

I miss the light of a pleasant face, 

That blithely welcomed my comings-in 
From the long day’s toil and the city’s din. 


And ever some weary thought will go 

To her grave in the churchyard green and low, 
Where they laid the dead of my home to rest, 
But not the angel that loves me best. 


For safe where no spoilers reach the store, 
My Shepherd keepeth one treasure more ; 
Not gone from memory, not gone from love, 
But gone to our Father’s house above. 





























THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Tur Last GREAT Eruption oF Erna.—The follow- 
ing striking description of that event is from the pen of 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, an American writer of eminence, 
who happened, in the course of his travelling, to be in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain at the time. “The sound,” 
he says, “ was the most awful that ever met my ears. It 
was a hard, painful moan, now and then fluttering like a 
suppressed sob, and had, at the same time, an expression of 
threatening and of agony. It did not come from Etna 
alone. It had no fixed location ; it pervadedall space. It 
was in the air, in the depths of the sea, in the earth under 
my feet—everywhere in fact; and as it continued to in- 
crease in violence, I experienced a sensation of positive 
pain. The people looked anxious and alarmed, although 
they said it was a good thing for all Sicily ; that last year 
they had been in constant fear from earthquakes, and that 
an eruption invariably left the island quiet for several 
years. It is true that, during the past year, parts of Sicily 
and Calabria have been visited with severe shocks, occa- 
sioning much damage to property. A merchant of this 
city informed me that his whole family had slept for two 
months in the vaults of his warehouse, fearing that their 
residence might be shaken down in the night. 

* As we rode along from Aci Reale to Taormina, all the 
rattling of the diligence over the rough road could not 
drown the awful noise. There was a strong smell of sul- 
phur in the air, and the thick pants of smoke from the 
lower crater continued to increase in strength. The sun 
was fierce and hot, and the edges of the sulphureous clouds 
shone with a dazzling whiteness. A mounted soldier over- 
took us,and rode beside the diligence, talking with the 
postilion. He had been up to the mountain, and was 
taking his report to the governor of the district. The 
heat of the day and the continued tremor of the air lulled 
me into a sort of doze, when I was suddenly aroused by a 
cry from the soldier and the stopping of the diligence. At 
the sanie time, there was a terrific peal of sound, followed 
by a jar which must have shaken the whole island. We 
looked up to Etna, which was fortunately in full view 
before us. An immense mass of snow-white smoke had 
burst up from the crater and was rising perpendicularly 
into the air, its rounded volumes rapidly whirling one over 
the other, yet urged with such impetus that they only 
rolled outwards after they had ascended to an immense 
height. It might have been one minute or five—for I was 
so entranced by this wonderful spectacle that I lost the 
sense of time—but it seemed ‘instantaneous (so rapid and 
violent were the effects of the explosion), when there stood 
in the air, based on the summit of the mountain, a mass of 
smoke four or five miles high, and shaped precisely like the 
Italian pine tree... .. ee 

“This outburst seemed to have relieved the mountain, 
for the tremors were now less violent, though the terrible 
noise still droned in the air, and earth,and sea. And now, 
from the base of the tree, three white streams slowly crept 
into as many separate chasms, against the walls of which 
played the flickering glow of the burning lava, The 
column of smoke and flame was still hurled upwards, and 
the tree, after standing about ten minutes—a new and 
awful revelation of the active forces of nature—gradually 
rose and spread, lost its form, and, slowly moved by a light 
wind (the first that disturbed the dead calm of the day), 
bent over to the eastward. We resumed our course. The 
vast belt of smoke at last arched over the strait, here about 
twenty miles wide, and sank towards the distant Calabrian 
shore. As we drove under it, for some miles of our way, 
the sun was totally obscured, and the sky presented the 
singular spectacle of two hemispheres of clear blue, with a 
broad belt of darkness drawn between them. There was a 
hot, sulphureous vapour in the air, and showers of white 

ashes fell from time to time. We were distant about 
twelve miles, in a straight line, from the crater; but the 
air was so clear, even under the shadow of the smoke, that 
I could distinctly trace the downward movement of the 
rivers of lava, 

“This was the eruption, at last, to which all the 
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oe" of the morning had been only preparatory. 
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For the first time in ten years the depths of Etna had been 
stirred, and I thanked God for my detention at Malta, and 
the singular hazard of travel which had brought me here, 
to his very base, to witness a scene, the impression of 
which I shall never lose to my dying day.” 


Intanp Vatzes For Invaxips.—A correspondent of 
the Zancet a short time since, says: “I happen to 
have wandered about in search of health to many of the 
famous resorts for invalids, both on the continent and in 
this country; and, after finding the east wind everywhere 
abroad, without English comforts indoors to defend my- 
self from it—after being chilled in the summer by the 
drizzle of the sea-coast, and shivering in the winter at 
Bath, Leamington, Cheltenham, and elsewhere—I stum- 
bled, by chance, and with no sanitary foresight of my own, 
on aspot precisely such as you have described in your 
article as likely to be the most salubrious — ‘an inland 
mountainous district, with a westerly exposure, and pro- 
tected from the east and north winds’—and found there, 
among the mountains of Cumberland, a climate in all 
respects more grateful than any I had met with in the 
south. I had trial for some years, both as an invalid and 
after recovering my health, of the climate in question, and 
have been long so convinced of its great superiority to most 
of those resorted to by invalids, that I have often urged 
upon medical men the importance of making its virtues 
known to the profession at large. Few members of the 
medical profession, however, who have made the subject of 
climate their study, are acquainted with the Cumberland 
mountains, except as summer tourists; and most of them 
with whom I have conversed think of the country as a 
hyperborean region, uninhabitable in winter except by the 
aborigines—a land of mist and showers, surrounded by 
mountains sheeted in snow from October till May—quite 
unacquainted with the fact, that within the embraces of 
these rugged hills lie scenes of fairy beauty and sheltered 
sunny nooks such as the invalid may in vain search for 
elsewhere throughout England. At Ambleside, Grasmere, 
and perhaps especially on the breast of Skiddaw, where 
there is a rich sheltered slope, called, by Gray the poet, 
‘the sweetest nook in all the lakes,’ protected from the 
east by Lattrig, and from the north by Skiddaw, looking 
forth toa scene of lakes, and plains, and tumultuous moun- 
tains, unrivalled for beauty and grandeur, there may be 
found localities better adapted to many invalids than any 
of our sea-coasts or great watering-places, and with which, 
for an invalid of English habits, no continental resort can 
be compared,” 


Ayn Episopgz tn an EnTERTAINMENT.—“ It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain,” says a modern writer, “the accurate 
statistics of beatings in Egypt. So many of these execu- 
tions are reported to end in death, that sometimes I hesi- 
tate to believe; although, to be sure, there are dozens of 
well-established instances. A thousand blows are no joke. 


. . «+ In Upper Egypt, a very respectable old gentleman, | 


who had no reason to think he had given cause of displea- 
sure, received one day the visit of an amiable, soft-spoken 
rsonage from Cairo, armed with full powers to represent 
is highness Ahmet Pasha. The guest was welcomed with 
politeness and hospitality—not unmixed, of course, with 


apprehension ; and a splendid supper refreshed him after | 


his long journey. When the meal was concluded, and 
hands were washed, the new-comer, as he delicately parted 
his well-trimmed moustache with the amber mouth-piece 
of the offered pipe, said: ‘ Now to business. With infinite 
regret I inform thee, my master! that I have come hither 
the bearer of orders to give thee five hundred blows imme- 
diately on my arrival. It will be better for both parties to 
despatch this unpleasant affair as speedily as possible. 
Thou wilt allow me, therefore, to issue the necessary 
orders. Ali, Giaffar, do your duty!’ The astounded Nazir 
roared for mercy; but ere the first spiral whiff of smoke 
from the visitor’s elegantly pursed lips had reached the 
rafters, the operation had commenced, and it was nearly 
over before a second pipe was required.” 
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